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the alleged limits of possibility, from natural laws, from geological phe- 
nomena, from ethnological speculations, from social theories, and from 
the marvels of revived necromancy. The questions at issue are not 
with regard to the validity of this or that description of testimony, but 
with regard to the competency of any testimony to substantiate either 
the facts of sacred history or the truths which they imply. It is with 
reference to these questions that the discourses before us were pre- 
pared. The subjects were so distributed as to give to the work all the 
coherency of a continuous treatise, with the advantage of securing for 
the discussion of each separate topic the services of the divine whose 
habits of mind or course of study best fitted him to take cognizance of 
it. The discourses are not mere harangues designed for pulpit effect, 
but solid treatises, adapted to meet the objections and obviate the diffi- 
culties of philosophical inquirers, and to be the most efficacious with 
minds of superior strength and culture. We have been particularly 
impressed with Bishop Potter's Lecture on the " Immutability of Natu- 
ral Laws," which places the Divine Providence in the same position in 
the philosophy of the universe which it occupies in the faith of the 
Christian. We would also direct attention to Bishop Burgess's Lec- 
ture, entitled " The Modern Necromancy no Argument against the 
Gospel," in which the writer, without defending any particular theory 
as to (so-called) spiritual intercourse, discusses the bearings of each of 
the several tenable theories upon the Christian evidences, and shows 
that neither of them casts the shadow of a doubt on Christianity. 



8. — Outlines of Lectures on the Neurological System of Anthropology, 
as discovered, demonstrated, and taught in 1841 and 1842. By 
Joseph R. Buchanan, M. D. Cincinnati. 1854. 16mo. pp. 400. 

We can best define Dr. Buchanan's theory by saying that it is Phre- 
nology applied, not to the brain alone, but to the entire nervous system. 
The organs which Spurzheim packed into the cranium are dispersed 
over the whole body. They may be identified by the impulse given to 
the corresponding sentiments or emotions by the imposition either of the 
individual's own or of another's hand. The power of psychometry af- 
ter this wise exists in a large portion of the human race, and needs only 
experiment and use in order to its full development. This psycho- 
metric faculty, in its higher and rarer forms, can become intuitively con- 
scious, not only of the hidden or remote present, but often of the past, 
which has helped to constitute the present, and of the future, the germs 
of which are of course already in existence. Another modification of the 
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same faculty is that which, from the mere handling of a letter, can read 
the character and history of the 'writer. According to this system, 
education ought to consist in great part in the stimulation of the organs 
most essential to the well-being and success of the subject, and scientific 
shampooing might well alternate with academic exercises. The book 
before us is certainly indicative of great ability and industry, no less 
than of sincerity, on the part of the author. His system, too, has the 
merit of embracing within its scope many of the abnormal modes of 
consciousness and experience, from the simplest phenomena of mesmer- 
ism to the boldest reaches of clairvoyance and prevoyance. It is impos- 
sible to deny that well-established facts of this kind transcend the gen- 
erally recognized laws of consciousness and communication. They are 
at present to a great degree the province of charlatanry and supersti- 
tion, but should not remain so. They are undoubtedly abnormal only 
because our science is too narrow, but are in reality as strictly normal 
as the common operations of the organs of sense. They are marvellous, 
and seem preternatural, only because they occur under laws that have 
not been identified and registered j but are really no more strange than 
the instantaneous passage of thought on the telegraphic wires that 
stretch across a continent. "We are by no means satisfied with Dr. 
Buchanan's philosophy, for it savors too strongly of materialism ; yet 
we cannot doubt that his book will be of value as a pioneer essay on 
the ground which psychology and the science of mind must occupy, or 
else become inadequate and obsolescent. 



9. — Sermons, by Thomas T. Stone, of Bolton. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 356. 

These Sermons occupy a very elevated plane of contemplation, are 
rhapsodies rather than discussions or homilies, and breathe at once the 
spirit of lofty poetry, sincere devotion, and love and hope for man. 
Some of them are prose hymns of the highest inspiration, and flow in 
an unstudied rhythm which the artificial constraint of measured verse 
could hardly make more musical. They are redolent of the bracing air 
of the Delectable Mountains, and are as tonics to faith, trust, and the 
religious sentiments and affections. 



